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Roman Pontiffs, formed the basis of a claim "To give and
to take away empires, kingdoms, princedoms, marquisates,
duchies, countships, and the possessions of all men1."
And this claim was not an idle boast, as was proved in
1077,-when the Emperor Henry IV., the most powerful
prince in Europe, humbled himself at Canosa before the
great Pope Gregory VII.

The International Law of the middle ages was in-
fluenced enormously by the conflicting claims of the
Pope and the Emperor. The idea of a common superior
still lingered among the nations, and greatly assisted the
Roman Pontiffs in their efforts to obtain a suzerainty over
all temporal sovereigns. For as the Empire founded by
Charlemagne gradually decreased in extent, till it scarcely
extended beyond the limits of Germany, more and more
difficulty was felt in ascribing to it universal dominion.
Yet no one dreamed of asserting boldly that independent
states had no earthly superior; and therefore, when the
Papacy came forward with its claims, men's minds were
predisposed to accept them. As an arbitrator between
states the Pope often exercised great influence for good.
In an age of force he introduced into the settlement of
international disputes principles of humanity and justice;
and had the Roman Curia always acted upon the prin-
ciples which it invariably professed,, its existence as a
great court of international appeal would have been an
unmixed benefit.

It is needless here to enter upon any discussion of the
causes which gradually undermined the authority of the
Papacy, and brought about the Reformation. It will be
sufficient to point out the bearing of that great series of

1 Quoted from Gregory VII.'s second sentence of excommunication on
the Emperor Henry IV. See Bryce, Holy Roman Empire^ ch. x.